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it will yield to the thorough student returns that are much larger in 
proportion to their cost. To such a student a book may be most useful 
which offers the largest number of ingenious and untenable doctrines. 
The presence of such doctrines in Mr. Gunton's work is far from de- 
tracting from its value. 

J. B. Clark. 

Luxury. By Professor Emile de Laveleye. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1890. — 180 pp. 

This book treats of a very important subject in a most unsatisfactory 
way. It would hardly be worth comment, if the writer did not claim to 
speak as an economist and for those who assert that economists have 
neglected moral premises. While of course it does not show the 
impossibility of co-ordinating the two subjects, it at least shows the 
present difficulties in the way of being at the same time a popular 
moralist and a scientific economist. 

In popular morality luxury implies an idea of blame. It is something 
that is mischievous if not degrading. Our author repeats this idea again 
and again. He would make the very definition of luxury contain in it 
the condemnation of luxury. " Luxury," he says, " consists in the con- 
sumption of what has cost great labor to produce, for the satisfaction of 
spurious needs." Some good, I presume, results from such utterances, 
and if our author had confined himself to them, I should have no fault 
to find. He, however, uses them as a cover to express certain economic 
ideas, which if not crude are at least of too doubtful correctness to be 
used as the basis of a moral exhortation. 

The economic definition of "luxury" is quite different from the 
moral. In economics luxuries are contrasted with necessities on the 
one hand and with decencies or comforts on the other. Things belong- 
ing to the class last mentioned are such as have come into general use 
and serve to mark our social position. They are as essential to us as 
members of a social organism as the necessities are to us as individuals. 
Luxuries in this classification denote the articles that are somewhat 
strange to the average man or those he does not use regularly. Luxury 
often means merely the use of articles that to other persons or in other 
places would be comforts or necessities. Again it means the satisfaction 
of desires that are recognized as perfectly legitimate but are out of the 
reach of most persons. 

Apart from the difference in the use of the word, the economic and 
moral points of view regarding luxury differ radically as to their first 
premises. The moralist sets up a man with a few simple wants as an 
ideal. If these wants are primitive, so much the better. Rational con- 
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templation is superior to economic activity. On page 74 the author 
expresses the wish " that instead of having feet which we must constantly 
protect from stones and thorns, we might have horses' hoofs and so dis- 
pense with shoes and stockings and all their attendant discomforts." 
Again he says : " Our needs are so many weaknesses which divert us 
from the ideal and overwhelm us in worldly interests." Woman is a 
great source of temptation to man, a sort of necessary evil, a " relic of 
primitive barbarism." The only women that our author recognizes are 
those who " wear brilliant stuffs, ribbons, laces and jewels," and " seek 
every year some new mode of rendering their garments more incon- 
venient and more costly." 

To one who has acquired an economic point of view these crude 
premises are repugnant. Society assumes a higher type and its moral 
tone is improved through the growth of new wants and the increase of 
their intensity. The increase of economic activity that accompanies the 
growing intensity of new wants purges society of the primitive and bar- 
baric instincts and sentiments. There is more " primitive barbarism " in 
the average masculine morality than in the dress of our mothers and 
sisters. If M. de Laveleye's premises are good morality, it will take a 
long time to harmonize economic and moral discussions. One of the 
sciences certainly needs a radical transformation. 

Simon N. Patten. 

Zur Social- und Gerwerbepolitik der Gegenwart. Von Gustav 
Schmoller. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1890. 

Better than the Grundfragen or the Litteraturgeschichte, this vol- 
ume of addresses and essays by Professor Schmoller shows us both 
the author's real position as one of the leaders of the historic school and 
also in somewhat clearer outline the character and the limits of the 
movement which this school represents. The period covered is from 
the close of the Franco-German War to 1890. The first essay is that 
read in October, 1872, at the New Congress at Eisenach. The North 
German Confederation seemed to show, as its work grew more com- 
plete, how narrow were the limits through which the old Economic Asso- 
ciation could act. The achievements of the liberal school had been 
great, though largely negative. Freedom had been won from serious 
obstructions, like that upon the mobility of labor, and a great work of 
preparation had been done which the " men of relativity " seem not quite 
fairly to recognize. Nothing however is clearer than the failure of the 
" liberal " economists to see that a wholly new set of conditions had 
arisen, requiring a new aggressive and positive economic philosophy. 
The men who in June, 1872, gathered at Schmoller's home, saw the new 



